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Unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate me. 
THE SECOND CURSE. 

Twenty years after the tragic death of Albert, the 
young lord of Lansdale, on aclear afternoon in June, 
two gentlemen were strolling arm in arm toward the ru- 
inous cottage, once’ the residence of Madge Wallace. 
The village had in some respects changed its appear- 
ance during the lapse of so many years. It was as neat, 
as beautiful as when firsg described to the reader; but 
its boundaries had been enlarged; there were dwellings 
scattered here and there which bespoke more affluence 
than in bygone times; the hall had been partially re- 
built, and had now become a more striking and promi- 
nent feature in the landscape, and the moss-grown, ivy- 
mantled church, in which the villagers were wont to 
worship, had been replaced by a noble edifice of stone, 
whose tower in its solid proportions rose up, peering high 
above the roofs of the habitations clustering around its 
base as if it were ever watching to protect them in their 
peaceful quietness — as if the gentle precepts of religion 
which were expounded on the Sabbath from its sacred 
desk, ruled as they shouldin men’s hearts, and triumphed 
over the discordant maxims of worldly selfishness and 
ambition. 

It was evidently a holiday at Lansdale ; for at inter- 
vals the deep-toned bell in the tower rung a merry peal, 
and from every quarter shouts, and blithe voices conver- 
sing in happy tones, came cheerily upon theear. The 
villagers too were habited in their best, and the sickle 
and flail found no laborers to wield them. On the smooth 


lawn in front of the hall were groups of ladies and gen-|) 





tlemen, and the sweet tones of music floated softly on 
the wings of the breeze that paused as it swept over the 
vale, and passed not harshly by a scene of so much inno- | 
cent happiness. The children were sporting here and 
there, freed from the restraints of the school-room, and | 
their shrill halloo as they ran through the broad street 
or climbed up the steep rocks of the promontory in their | 
play, mingled with the deeper sounds of the calmer frol- 
ics of their elders. On this day, Albert, the heir of Lans- 
dale attained his majority and took possession of the es- 
tates of his fathers. 

The gentlemen whom I have introduced to the notice 
of the reader, were both young. The elder of the two, 
who was also the taller, was distinguished by a digni- 
fied carriage, a broad, full forehead, and a pale counte- 
nance, the features of which, boldly delineated and full 





ef expression, seem so peculiarly the messengers of the || 


soul — revealing every thought as rapidly as that thought | 
is awakened in the teeming brain — betraying every play | 
of passion —and laying the tablet of the mind open to 
the gaze of all. His eye was bright and ever varying, 
his hair dark, and tastefully arranged, his teeth large, | 
even, and pearly white. Hiscompanion was less marked 
in appearance — his figure was not so noble, nor his ac- 
tion so graceful; but his face and forehead showed him 
to be a man of good nature and good sense. 


The eldest had been relating his history, which cost || 


him some effort; for his lip at times quivered and his| 
voice faltered. When they reached the once neat and 
beautiful cottage where Madge dwelt, the tale was near- 


|| ‘The spot is cursed,’ answered Albert in such deep 





ly ended —— 

‘— And thus I lived withthe good old woman until | 
Lord Brook —and Heaven bless him for the kindness | 
which beggars all my effort to repay —took me to his 


home, poor and ignorant as I was, and has heaped upon 
me every gift that benevolence could bestow — educated, 
fed, clothed me — mademe another being. I wasseven- 
teen when I first became indebted to him, and I have 
lived upon his bounty nearly six years.’ 

‘But my dear William, you should not resign your- 
self to this absorbing melancholy. Is it not criminal ?’ 

‘Criminal, when I have such cause!’ 

‘Yet all is imaginary.’ 

‘Imaginary !’ answered the elder, grasping his com- 
panion’s arm; ‘I have seen in bodily shape, and ojten 
too, the creature to which I have alluded; a strange, 
wild woman —and her looks and words are so fraught 
with a mysterious import, that I can but yield to the feel- 
ings they inspire. No; I live but to be grateful to my 
benefactor, but never can I be happy.’ 

‘ But are you grateful. He wishes you to mingle with 
the world around you. Is it gratitude to live this solita- 
ry, unsocial life ? Is it gratitude to show yourself a mis- 
erable being ?’ 

‘ It may not be, but I cannot help it.’ 

‘ Psha — fudge — come, my mother and sisters are de- 
sirous of seeing you at the hall. This day I am of age; 
and I make you one request. Join with me the gay 
company yonder.’ 

‘No; this deserted scene better accords with my feel- 
ings, Albert.’ 

It was now the turn of the younger tobe crossed by} 
strong emotion. He looked around on the grass grown| 
garden, the broken fences, the ruinous building, and the| 
| blasted, withered oak, and he dropped his eyes upon the 
| ground. 
| * Why,’ said William, ‘ does this one spot remain to 
mar the prospect when all else betokens such prosperity 
‘and happiness ?’ 

‘No one will live here,’ stammered his companion. 
‘Ha! wherefore ?’ 











| 


tones that they startled the questioner. ‘ Ask no more 
now, another time I may tell you.’ 

| They were interrupted by a laugh from the other side 
of the cottage, and ina moment a beautiful girl, robed} 
in white, with nothing upon her head to hide her clus- 
tering curls, bounded across the garden toward them. 

| ©Ho!ho! ho!’ said she as she came, ‘ O ye truants ! 
Ihave been up the promontory—down the new steps| 
|cut in the rocks to the sea shore — over the skirts of the | 
‘grove, and now I find ye; wretches to lead me such a 
wild goose chase —I’ll be revenged — I will —’ 

By this time she stood by our couple, and when she saw 
that Albert had been conversing with the melancholy 
| ward of her grandfather, she blushed deeply, and said — 
‘I beg pardon for my extreme rudeness ; I thought my 
brother had been conversing with a visitor at the hall; ’ 
‘and she gracefully curtesied. 
| ‘I know you will be forgiven, Ellen. Mr Warden, 
imy sister Ellen.’ 

The ceremony of introduction over, Albert took his 
| sister’s arm who had suddenly lost her elasticity of spir- 
lits, and again urged William to accompany him to the 
| hall. 
| ‘No; Lappreciate your kindness,’ answered he, ‘ but 
| must decline to avail myself of it.’ 

‘ We should be very much gratified to see ycu there,’ 
said Ellen, ‘If I may presume to add my voice to my 
|brother’s entreaties, I hope, sir, you wili not refuse to 
\join the cheerful hearts who have assembled io honor 
‘this our twin birth day.’ 
| William went with them. Should we wonder that 
‘the sister triumphed where the brother failed? No; the 





| 

















one spoke arguments — the other looked them, and she 
conquered. 





Though William Warden had resided for so many 
years under the roof of her grandfather, he had never 
spoken to Ellen. They had met indeed, but on such an 
occasion, William always turned away before time 
would allow of any conversation, and when a lady finds 
herself avoided, she is not, in general, disposed to exert 
herself to please. Ellen, however, wouldoften have pur- 
sued him and compelled him to throw off his reserve, 
but the wishes of her grandfather restrained her. 

‘I can tame him,’ she said laughing, ‘I warrant me. 
I am not to be run from as if I were a wild beast; No — 
carte blanche to worry the poor creature and see if I do 
not bring him to bay. I will laugh away his misanthro- 
py and compel him by my imperious mandate to treat 
me like a christian gentlewoman.’ 

‘No;’ would Lord Brook answer, ‘he has made me 
promise to leave him to himself; I cannot permit you, 
mad cap, to molest him.’ 

And so it was. Imbued with a morbid melancholy, 
the result of his strange fortunes, William indulged it, 
until he conjured up imaginary evils to increase the mis- 
ery of his life. He avoided all society and communed 
only with the dark fancies of his soul. But when after 
the conversation with Albert, the only being in whom he 
confided, he met Ellen, bursting upon him unawares in 
all her beauty, in all the glow of her buoyant spirits, the 
bloom on her cheek heightened by her recent exercise, 
her rich curls waving with every motion, and more than 
all, her eye full of ne: ning, sparkling, glowing with the 
magic fire of feeling, he could not withstand her pow- 
er. The ice once broken, the way became more and 
more easy. The melancholy of Albert’s mother, in- 
duced by the mournful fate of her husband, was con- 
genial to hisown. He could converse with her in the 
sombre language so loved by his own heart. But there 
was a charm to lead him to the hall far more potent than 
converse with the Lady Matilda. He soon needed this 
to plead as an excuse for his, as he called them, contin- 
ual intrusions. He found himself walking upthe gray- 
elled path to the once shunned mansion, when he really 
had determined to proceed in an opposite direction; and 
he found himself too on the sanny mornings, not closet- 
ed in sadness and gloom with the mother, but clamber- 
ing over the rocks, threading the forest or gazing on the 
crested waves of the ocean with the daughter. Her 
gaiety rubbed away the roughness of his melancholy. 
Day after day made her presence more necessary to his 
happiness, and at last when he came to the hall, a blush- 
ing cheek and laughing lip came out to meet him, a soft 
hand was clasped in his own, a voice whose notes were 
melody murmured his name, and a bright eye answered 
his fond, soul beaming glance, and Ellen was the be- 
trothed of William. 

In the entrancing intercourse of love, which with mag- 
ic spell makes moments of hours, days of weeks and 
weeks of the slowrolling months, — days, weeks and 
months fled away. The sunlit afternoons of summer 
saw the lovers abroad, finding ever in the happiness of 
nature something to enkindle to a more vivid flame the 
joy thatalready glowedintheir bosoms. There is music 
in all around us which none but the heartless hear not, 
and it awoke deeper harmony in the breasts of our devo- 
ted pair. There is peace breathing in the soft winds, or 
floating on the air in the fragrance of nature which none 
but the discordant pass by, and it soothed the souls of 
these who loved it — there is love speaking to the heart 
of man from every object his eye rests upon with delight 
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—itis uttered in the whisperings of the grove and the| 


murmurs of the sea—it is imprinted on the cup of the 
flower, and to none but untuned spirits does it not give 
its lesson——and William and Ellen listened to its voice 
and learned to love the more. 

The moon of the autumn eve wooed them to the sea- 
bounding cliff. On the same spot, reclining on the same 
smooth turf that had witnessed the vows of Albert and 
Rosalie, did William plight again and again his troth, 
and Ellen glow with rapture at the words so often heard 
and yet so ever delightful. Ellen leaned upon William 
with her whole heart, yet a stranger who saw them to- 
gether would have deemed her a coquette sporting with 
his feelings; for dearly she loved to torment him when 
his melancholy fits came on. She would smile when he 
wished her to weep —run from him in truant sportive- 
ness when he would have had her sit and pity his gloom, 
— frighten him by her giddy daring, for she feared not to 
climb the rocks or descend the precipice where there 
seemed no support for her tiny foot,— and then throw her- 
self into his arms and laugh at him for caring for her. 

Winter was gone with all his storms, and damps, and 
chills, before they had hardly noted the presence of that 
surly, silver-bearded old visitor, and spring aroused dull 
nature from itsice-bound sleep, brushed the powder from 
its whitened coat and strewed itsbreast with flowers, and 
every thing was exulting in the enjoyment of newly 
awakened life and light, ere the lovers felt conscious of 
the return of the warm sunbeams. Then they went 
again abroad together, then they retrod their old accus- 
tomed walks, and dwelt with fond pleasure on the scenes 
that memory had stored, and in daily and delightful in- 
tercourse with nature, the flowers grew, and budded, and 
bloomed; warm breezes heralded the advent of summer 
and the bridal day was appointed — Ellen’s birth day. 

The afternoon before the auspicious period which was 
to bind in outward bonds the two already united in heart, 
they sat as usual upon a rock that commanded the ocean, 
and the bend of the promontory, and the still smiling vil- 
lage. William had been during the day, in an unsocial, 
melancholy mood, sadder even than he was accustomed 
to be ere the witchery of beauty had chased away the 
shadows that enveloped his heart; and now he leaned 

on his hand, and gazed in silence on the waters, and even 
Ellen’s wild mirth had no power to soothe, or divert him 
from his gloom; and after fruitless efforts, the merry 
girl ran from him, and gathering some flowers thatgrew 
near, she weaved a wreath and placed it upon his head. 

‘Ha! ha!— There, my sad philosopher, I will crown 
thee with flowers, little as thou deservedst it — for this- 
tles beseem thee better. I know not really, William, 
whether to laugh or cry. Methinks you begin early to 
exercise your supreme will over your poor minion of a 
wife. Kind Heaven be with me, but what a fate awaits 
me, when before he is endued with authority to do as he 


. likes, my intended lord and master treats me as if I were 
- his slave! 


I’ll not bear it, Iam determined. I have 
some spirit, and I can show it on occasion, I warrant 
me! I marry no man, who shows that he will trample 
me under foot! No, Fortune be praised, I am free yet, 
and free I will remain !’ 

William looked at her in astonishment, to see if it 
were possible she could be in earnest — and bursting into 
a laugh, she pointed her finger at him, and said, ‘ Indeed 
my lord, have you awaked at my mock heroics? Ho! ho! 
what a swain have I!’ 

William stood up, and bidding her to his side, while 
his face assumed a sadder expression than before, he 
said, 

‘Ellen, Iam not capriciously gloomy or cheerful, as 
will may direct; and I have now cause for my change 
of demeanour. You know that strange circumstances 
in my early years have stamped their impress upon my 
mind. Iam, I own it, superstitious. Formerly I yield- 
ed to the weakness, if you please to call it so, and al- 
most believing myself cursed, avoided the sight of my 
fellow creatures. You only, Ellen, had power to charm 
me from my solitary forebodings. Those laughing eyes, 
that tuneful voice, and fairy grace, weaned me from de- 
pressing sadness; and since mine has been the joy to 
clasp this little hand, which I would not resign for a 
kingdom, I have been—Oh, how happy! But last 


|night, Ellen, your brother told me for the first time of 
the — curse hanging over you— and —I cannot shake 
off the palsying fear!— 1am seized by the demon of 
despair again!’ 

‘What !—and is that all? Why, my nurse told me 
that tale — let me see — yes —three years ago, and 


could not help smiling in her face — with such a tremu- 
lous voice she described the witch; yes—she said it 
was a very witch! I did’nt ask her if she saw her 
broomstick, — and so solemnly she —ha! ha!—I in- 
terrupted the good lady, by asking her if the chamber 
smelt of brimstone! and for the first time she was an- 
gry with me. Now laugh, William. Laugh, I say, orl 
will throw myself over the cliff. Does that shake of 
the head meanno? Then you really believe me cursed; 
I may be in your eyes, William, for I shall prove a hor- 
rible plague to worry you through life! Now, laugh — 
do laugh, William.’ 

He did not — could not even smile, and Ellen, deter- 
mined to drive away his gloom, seized him by the hand, 
and dragging him toward the promontory, exclaimed, 

‘O dear — so I am to join the wicked old women that 
ride on their brooms at night, and put all nature into 
confusion ;— pinching noses, and bidding the storms 
rage, and stewing snakes and infant’s fingers! Verily, 
my curse amounts to as much — for such must be the 
fate of the victims of these awful old women! Well, 
if Iam to indulge in these vagaries, I had better begin 
and practise. I'll make a first rate witch ! — Come 
along!’ 

She pulled him, despite his remonstrances, down to 
the foot of the precipice overhanging the village, and 
then releasing him, darted up the path, boldly climbing 
among the trees, until she stood upon the top of the 
rock; then throwing herself into a commanding posi- 
tion, she exclaimed, 

‘Now, lover mine, beware! for I will pronounce a 
most terrific invocation, in verse too, mind you, and 
make such a storm rattle around your head, as ever did 
the most veritable witch since the days of Noah; so be- 
ware ! — Now for it. 

By the power by all confessed ; 

By the hate that thrills my breast,— 

By the boom of murderer’s knell; 

By the charm of mighty spell — 

Pour ye rains your whelming stream! 

Rattle thunder, lightning gleam!’ 
As if obeying her command, a wind came sighing 
through the trees, and dark clouds spread rapidly over 
the heavens. Ellen laughed at the coincidence, and 
bounding down the steep footpath to her lover’s side, she 
looked up in his face to see if he joined her in her mirth 
— but far different had been the effect of the coming of 
the storm upon his mind. It had operated in some meas- 
ure as a proof of the impending blight. He could not 
have told why it so affected him,— but his stern features 
betrayed the workings of his soul, and Ellen, despairing 
to accomplish her end, walked silently beside him to the 
Hall. Ere they reached it, the sky became thickly over- 
cast — large drops of rain begain to fall — and the pair 
hurried forward to avoid the storm. As they entered 
the house, Ellen laid her hand on William’s shoulder, 
and said, 

‘Nay, William, this is unkind on our marriage eve. 
Is it manly to yield thus to the influence of a groundless 
fear — for you acknowledge the foolishness of your own 
forebodings ? It pains me, William, to see you thus. — 
Think you that a curse rests upon me? I am innocent of 
crime —I am no object of vengeance —should I be 
cursed ?’ 

William looked on the beautiful girl, and felt that he 
was criminal to be sad in her guileless presence — and 
he felt too that it was childish to indulge a senseless ter- 
ror, and he smiled and said, 

‘Well, well, Ellen, I will be myself; I know I have 
nourished an unmeaning, undefinable dread of danger. 
But I break from this moment from the unworthy thral- 
dom. Ellen, it is our bridal eve. To-morrow will be- 
stow upon me the being who knows I love her, and 
would die to make her happy. May Heaven bless the 
morrow! It will be the dawning of unbroken and en- 
during happiness — for with thee, Ellen, misfortune will 











though it was a pity to disagree with the old lady, I}| 








pass lightly by, sorrow be robbed of his envenomed sting, 
pain be lightened of its weariness, and joy be gilded by 
brighter tints. ‘To-morrow gives me my title to a con- 
tinuance of delight. But the clouds have broken away, 
—I will return if possible again. Good night, my own 
Ellen — good night !’ ,; 





The cessation of the storm was but for a few moments, 
Evening closed in, and the rain fell in torrents. Many 
a weatherwise eye looked inquiringly at the dark robed 
heavens, and many a head was shaken in fear — for the 
villagers looked ‘forward with great expectation to the 
bridal day, and now it seemed almost certain, as far as 
human foresight could determine, that the morrow 
would be wet and unpleasant. 

‘ The drops do come merrily down,’ said Giles Tirrell, 
the gardener, looking out of the window late in the eve- 
ning, ‘ it will sure storm to-morrow, for the wind be get- 
tin’ into a bad corner ’—‘ O dear, that’s too dreadful to 
think of, Giles. All the jollification will be spoilt.’ — 
‘ Well, Goody, it’s not for the like of you, to set up your 
will against the ordering of Providence. All be for the 
best, I warrant. But hark! sure Thear a knock. Yes, 
Ido indeed. Poor body !— it be awful to be abroad to- 
night.’ 

‘What will we do, Giles ?’ 

‘ Why, take whoever it be, in, to be sure. Why it be 
a woman, by the voice, and now she be singing too. — 
She must be a main pleasant hearted body, and have a 
very easy conscience of her own, to be singing in all the 
storm,’ 

‘ You’re not going to let the creature in, Giles ?’ 

‘Oh, shame, shame, Goody. Ye’ll not let your terri- 
fication get the better of your good nature, dame ? — 
That’s not Christian. I fear no sprites, nor goblins, nor 
witches. So I’ll openthe door. Come in, good woman, 
you'll find a fire to dry you. Come in.’ 

A ragged woman, whose years might number more 
than forty, strided into the humble apartment, and with- 
out discontinuing her monotonous song, seated herself 
by the fire. Giles and his wife looked at her in aston- 
ishment. Upon her head was a wreath of briars and 
thorns, her hair was uncombed and fell in large masses 
upon her shoulders, her face was almost black by expo- 
sure, and her bare arms were torn and bloody. Her 
eyes shone with unnatural brilliancy ; and as she sat, 
she turned them from object to object, looking upon ev- 
ery thing, yet evidently with a vacant, unmeaning 
glance. 

‘Poor woman!’ said Giles, ‘she be brain-cracked. — 
I'll try if she can answer me. It’s a dreadful storm, 
good woman,’ 

The maniac’s eye rested full upon the honest gardener, 
and laughing, she answered, ‘ Ye may hide and cry when 
the tempest comes, that can shelter yourselves beneath 
the protecting roof. But the houseless wanderer wel- 
comes the battle of the furious elements, and laughs 
when the fierce winds blow — for the miserable find for 
themselves a companion in desolation, and rejoiee in the 
rage of the loosened torrents and the maddened winds.’ 

‘She do understand me, Goody, but it be in a round- 
about kind of a way. What do you come in these parts 
for, poor woman ?’ 

‘Maybe the old eagle will seek the nest, where he 
grew, and stand screaming on the cliff where he came 
to life. 

‘There be a holiday here to-morrow, and the Lady 
Ellen is to be married. You’d better not be about then.’ 

The maniac rose, and with outstretched arms ran to 
Giles, and placing her hands on his shoulders, fixed her 
wild gaze upon his face. 

‘ Ye cannot be mated, save a mate be found — nor can 
the young and beautiful rest on a husband’s bosom, save 
there be one to love,— and you may tell me the name of 
the lover.’ 


‘ He be called William Warden ’— 

As he pronounced the name, the wanderer threw up 
her hands, and shrieked as if mortal courage were over- 
come by the piercing sting of conquering agony; then 
she waved her hand above her head, and her cheek be- 
came paler than before, and the tears ran from her half- 
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closed eyes. Thus she stood until her lip quivered, and 
in a low tone she murmured, 

‘The darkness hides the curtained future — and we 
cannot see! — the curse was uttered from the swelling 
heart, but that heart could not know the dress it wauld 
wear, when it came to blast and wither! Wo! wo! — 
that the blightifg and the blighted should fall together ! 
Wo! wo! — that the word that doomed, should vanquish 
the doomer! Wo! wo!—for the child of bitterness, 
that is punished for the sin of the one that bore him!’ 

She covered her face with her hands as she uttered 
this, and sobbed in overwhelming sorrow. Her long 
hair fell over her arms, and hung down upon her breast 
—and neither Giles nor his wife dared to interrupt her | 
in her grief. But after a few moments, she lifted her 
head, and stroking back her hair, she pointed before her 
with her finger, and said, 

‘But ’tis dvomed — ’tis doomed — and there’s no re- 
treat! They will come to joy, and go back in darkness 
of spirit! —they will laugh, and sing, and dance, till 
the mad one comes, and then will the dreadful spell turn 
their hearts to moaning! Wo! wo!—that the blow 
should fall on the child of misery!’ 

She walked slowly toward the door. ‘ You’ll not go 
out in the awful storm, will you?’ said Giles, almost 
weeping himself. ‘ You be welcome to sit by the fire.’ 

‘When the judgment comes joyous on the ear of the 
good, and clangs heavily on the soul of the guilty, then 
shail peace rest sweet on your souls, that ye took the lone 
one in, to whom the doors in her path had been shut. — 
May a blessing follow the farewell of the blighted one.’ 

She went out, a deep groan bespeaking a fearful con- 
flict in her bosom. For a few moments after she had 
gone, Giles and his wife stood without speaking — but 
then with a long drawn sigh Giles said, ‘ Well, Goody, I 
be thinking I know that woman.’ 

‘ Know her, Giles!’ 


‘Yes, I be sure I know her. There’s but one eye like 
that, and one set of teeth, in all England. Don’t you 
understand me, Dame ?’ 


‘ You’d not mean the sweet Rosalie ?’ 








‘I do. It be she. I did tremble to look upon her.— Oh, 
Dame, how fearful do the vengeance of Heaven fall up- | 


on us sometimes, even in this world, when we be guilty | 
of offendin’ the Almighty !’ 





Contrary tothe many prophecies, the morning was 
elear and delightful. The mist that had slept during 
the night on the surface of the little rivulet, slowly rose 
upward into the air at the break of day, fleeing before | 
the rays of the sun, and a gentle breeze rustled the 
branches of the grove. Ellen awoke with tne sunlight. | 
The brightness of nature was sweet to her heart, and 
made her joy more entrancing. It was to her a solemn 
yet a happy day, for while it severed her from the dear 
ties of her childhood, it brought the joyous consciousness | 
that it would transfer her to a welcome home, the heart 
of one who would cherish and protect her forever. She 
leaned her cheek upon her hand by her open window, 
wrapped in still, but delightful anticipation. The pres- 
ent seemed blessed by the genius of peace, and when she 
turned her thoughts to the future, every thing was gild- 
ed by the smile of Hope. The beauty of the scene be-| 
fore her, gave its tinge to her feelings, and promoted the | 
blissful contentment of her spirit. The village, not yet | 
aroused from the stillness of night’s noiseless reign, lay 
in its calm repose beneath her, stretching along the bot- | 
tom of the valley, and the tower of the church rose up- | 
ward in simple grandeur. Beyond, on one side, the ex- 
panse cf ocean glittered in the sunbeams, and on the 
other the branches of the grove were waving in the morn- 
ing wind. No sound disturbed the silence, save the foot- 
steps of some few of the villagers who were already 
abroad, and the monotonous hum of the waters as they 
dashed against the long extent of the broken shore. But | 
Ellen’s attention was soon attracted by a group of white | 
robed maidens slowly approaching the hall. She drew} 
the curtains that she might not be seen, for she had sur- | 
mised their intent, and the bevy gathering beneath her | 
window, broke into the following simple song :-- 


Gently the shadows are stealing away, 
That curtained the bosom of night ; 

And the golden flush of the orb of day 
Is bathing gay nature in light. 

Like pearls of the east shine the dew drops now, 
That earth’s summer mantle adorn, 

And the birds’ blithe notes from the leafy bough, 
Welcome — welcome the morn. 


Pure be thy joys as that ray from afar, 
Streaming up from the midst of the sea, 
And many and bright as the dew drops are, 
Be all thy fond pleasures to thee. 

May griefs fade away as the hues of night — 
Nor linger thine hours to alloy, 

And ever the beams of the morning light, 
Wake thee — wake thee to joy! 


Night will come down on the land and the wave, 
And nature be shrouded in gloom, 

So earth has no pleasures to conquer the grave, 
And life will be hushed in the tomb! 

Then, sweet one, when fate bids thine eye grow dim, 
And still is the throb in thy breast, 

May angels of light with their seraph hymn, 
Sing thee — sing thee to rest! 

I need not describe the arrangements of the villagers 
to testify their joy on this interesting occasion. Suffice 
it to say, that throughout the morning, the bell oft sent 
forth its merry voice, and at noon, the hour fixed for the 
consummation of the nuptials, the inhabitants en masse, 
arranged themselves in rows on each side of the smooth 
road that lead from the hall to the church. First came 
the fathers of the village, sedately awaiting the appear- 
ance of the bridal party, then the matrons, busily discus- 
sing the probable number of guests and the dress of the 
bride; then, nearest the church, were the young mai- 
dens dressed in simple white, with their hands full of 
fresh gathered flowers to strew in the path of the gentle 
Ellen. Soon the carriages filed up tothe door of the) 
hall, received their gay burthens and rolled along the | 
winding avenue. When they reached the head of the 
open files they stopped one after the other and discharged 
their freights ; and Albert with his mother, and William 
and Ellen with their attendants, leading the way, passed | 
onward toward the church. The men, as the party 
walked slowly by, respectfully uncovered themselves. | 
The matrons waved their snowy handkerchiefs, and the | 
maidens cast down the flowers and sung a song of joy. 








'|When all had entered the church, William and Ellen 
ene before the minister, and the ceremony began. The 


question was solemnly put, whether there was any one 
who had cause to prevent the union, and the color faded 
from William’s cheek, but it could hardly have been no- 
ticed. The blessing was pronounced, and the company 
returned amid shouts to the hall. The afternoon was 
spent in merry feasting, for an awning had been spread 
over a corner of the iawn, and beneath it, the tables were | 
loaded with a profusion of the good things of life, which | 
met with an earnest reception from the jovial crowd. | 
The guests sat down to a rich feast within the house. 
In the evening a large marriage party assembled in 

the illuminated drawing rooms. Ellen stood at one end 








icreased by the bright hope of the future. William too| 


||and whispered : 


||indeed most happy.’ 


||pale and the sweat came out in large drops on his brow. 


of the spacious suite of apartments looking more lovely | 
than I can dare to describe. It was the effect of the min- | 
gling of her spirit in the happiness of the present, in- 


was happy. He prest Albert’s hand when he met him 


‘Ihave smothered all the foolish gloom of my soul. 
I am convinced of my childishness in giving way to such | 
unworthy misgivings — but I have conquered it and am | 





At length the band played a lively strain, and Will- 


1 
‘}iam took the hand of the laughing Ellen, and led her in-| 


to the centre of the room. Then a beautiful girl repre- 
senting the genius of happiness, danced around the'| 
apartment, stopped behind Ellen, and raised a wreath | 
of flowers to 'place it upon her head. At this moment | 
the door directly opposite the gay trio, opened, and the | 
maniac in her tattered garments, her haggard counte- | 
nance and piercing eye, strided into the midst. The 
notes of mirth were instantly hushed; the company, in’ 
breathless silence gazed on the intruder, quailing be-| 
neath her searching glance. William turned fearfully | 


{ 





Ellen stood still in her fright, with her eye fixed upon | 


the apparition, and the girl still held the wreath over her 
head, spell-bound, and unable to withdraw her hands! 
The maniac first threw her burning eye on allin the 
room and then slowly advanced to the new married pair, 
and paused before the sinking Ellen ; then she spoke in 
her unearthly tones. 

‘Wo! wo! that it should fall and there be no escape. 
Wo, that the tender flower should be withered ere it 
scarcely blooms! Alas! for the face of the doomed is 
| fair to look upon, and bright is her eye, and sunny her 
|smile; and she knows not in her joy, to dread the fell 
| blight of sorrow.’ 

Then her lip quivered, and she kneeled down and si- 
lently wept, while the continual rocking of her body be- 
|trayed the pang of her soul. No one dared to interrupt 
jher, until the old Lord Brook who had been Will- 
|am’s protector, walked to her side and taking her arm, 
|raised her up. She looked in his face, while intelligence 
|gleamed across her features, and said: 

‘Thou knewest the child was the mad one’s boy!’ 

‘ Yes, I own that I knew him to be your child.’ 

‘Louder! louder! he must hear it— pain must be 
borne to avert a blacker evil, a sin in the face of Heav- 
en! he must hear!’ 

She drew Lord Brook close to William’s side,and said, 

‘ Now tell him thy tale.’ 

‘ William,’ said Lord Brook in solemn tones, ‘ I must 
make known the secret that I had hoped to keep buried 
|in my heart. When I took you from the old peasant on 
the heath, I knew you to be this woman’s child.’ 

‘ And I,’ shrieked the maniac in tones that thrilled to 
the hearts of the hearers, ‘I am Rosalie Wallace!’ 





The truth — the chilling truth had been pronounced ! 
Ellen was William’s sister. 

The lady Matilda fell stone like into the arms of those 
around her. 

Poor Ellen, crushed when her heart was buoyant with 
swelling joy, was borne senseless to her chamber. The 
maniac, now that all was over, awoke to sudden reason. 
She stood a moment, and horrible was the agony that 
jconvulsed her features; then she darted away. Will- 
|iam, heart-broken, wandered scarce knowing what he 
| did, from the house, and with unequal steps passed away 
from the scene of woe. No roof received him beneath 
its shelter that night. 





The next morning Albert sought his — brother. He 
found him leaning on the railing of the bridge that 
crossed the brook, and taking him by the arm, led him 
up the slope that he might, if possible, console him. 

When they came near the deserted cottage, the sight 
aroused William from his insensibility, and with a sigh 
he motioned to Albert to enter with him the ruinous 
abode. They went in —they ascended the creaking 
stairs, and on the floor lay the maniac —dead. Return- 
ing sense had been too much for her wasted strength. 
She had flown to see again the sput where she once was 
happy. The remembrance of the pasthad come rushing 
over her mind. The hours of her smiling youth and 
early joy rose up before her, and then the story of her 
guilt; that guilt which had filled her cup with woe, and 
scattered so widely the seeds of misery. It had de- 
stroyed the little that had been left of life. She had tried 
to pray, for her hands'were clasped, and her knees bent. 
O may not so many years of sorrow have purged her 
from her sin? may not her prayer have been heard? 

William knelt down by the side of his erring — his 
miserable parent. He looked fora few moments with 
an an almost bursting heart upon her wan face, then rose 
and murmured, 

‘ Bitter has been thy fate, my mother. May God in 
his mercy have forgiven thee.’ 





Reader, my sad tale is nearly ended. Ellen died — 
from the day of her fatal marriage, death had marked 
her for his own. She died! a sweet smile on her lips, 
and calm resignation soothing her parting moments. 
William held her hand when the fatal period was ap- 
proaching, and she spoke to him from the borders of her 
‘early tomb, and bade him remember her words. She 
‘told him to weep for her, but as for one who was happi- 
‘er to die than to live; for whom the world had no charms 
‘to call her thoughts from communion with eternity. She 
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told him to bear up under affliction for it was his duty 
to do so, and by it he would show his affection for the 
dead. Her spirit passed away, and the sweetest flower 
that had ever bluomed in its halls, was borne to the tomb 
of the house of Lansdale. 

More than twenty years have passed since her death. 
Albert is the loved Jord of his tenants, and the father of 
a happy family. William resides in the mansion of the 
departed Lord Brook. He has won fame in the councils 
of his nation, and his name is ranked among the highest 
of her lawgivers. His life passes serenely away, but he 
is seldom seen to smile. 

In the corner of the grass plot, once the garden of 
Madge Wallace, the traveller will find a plain white 
stone, which marks the resting spot of some pilgrim of 
earth; and on it is inscribed ‘My Mother.’ 








A CHAPTER ON CHARITY. 





Original. 





Cuarity that runs to ostentation, is pernicious; though 
some good may come from it, the evil consequences far 
outweigh it. We know many persons, who are al- 
ways on the search for objects upon which to devote 
their means of doing good, who are themselves the 
worst enemies of society. But there are wants to be re- 
lieved, there are miseries to be assuaged, there are suf- 
ferings that can be alleviated, and this by the charitable 
alone. Instances are constantly before our eyes of in- 
evitable misfortune, where, without the aid of charity, 
the sufferer feels the pangs of want in the midst of 
plenty, and the pains of sickness, with remedies and 
comforts near his door. What, then, should be the 
duty of individuals, and of the public generally, in the 
distribution of the bounties with which Providence has 
blessed them, and denied to others? This is a difficult 
buestion, and one we are in no wise ready to answer to 
its full extent, but the following loose thoughts may aid 
some benevolent readers. 

Our benevulent societies are generally useful in the 
distribution of charity. Corporations or associated in- 
dividuals, acting through agents, are said to have no 
souls, and perhaps they are better almoners on this ac- 
count, for they scrutinize and examine into the condition 
of those who apply for relief, and withhold or give, and 
with more discretion, than individuals are likely to do. 
Our feelings are often led astray from the true princi- 
ples of charity, and our judgment is easily imposed upon ; 
we often give, rather than to be importuned ; and having 
given, perhaps injudiciously, we think we have done our 
part, and close our ears against farther importunity. A 
small sum from many individuals given to a society, has 
a beneficial effect, and frequently interests many in its 
proper distribution; a large sum, however, from one in- 
dividual, is apt to occasion waste and negligence. We 
recommend to the charitable to give to such societies one 


this way, society equalizes itself. The rich men of our 
city labored for their wealth; will their sons labor ? — 
No! and in three generations, the property will be di- 
vided or dissipated, and then the necessity for labor will 
return again. This is as it should be, and nothing should 
be done, which shall impede this gradual revolution of 
property. It is as bad to make a class of beggars, as a 
permanent aristocracy of wealth, for the former is the 
foundation on which to erect the latter. ; 

If we go abroad for the purpose of finding misery to 
relieve, or if we listen too readily to the tale of distress, 
we afford to the idle a constant resource against the con- 
sequences of sloth, and to the improvident and vicious, 
strong temptations to continue in the ways, which should 
bring them to suffering and want. One rule should be, 
in our private charities, to give nothing, without a full 
knowledge of the circumstances, condition and habits of 
the individual on whom our bounty is bestowed, and to 
govern our charity with this invariable law, to relieve 
no one, who is brought to want by his slothfulness or 
vice, or who can, without assistance, contrive to live 
without suffering ills too severe for common honesty and 
the peculiar situation of the party to bear. F. 








PHRENOLOGICAL THEORY 
OF MEMORY. 


Original. 





Memory, as is generally supposed, is a faculty better 


mental powers. It may justly be considered as implying 
two processes — that of retaining the fact or impression 
once acquired, and that of calling it to mind. An indi- 
vidual having a remarkable faculty in retaining know- 
ledge of any kind, is said to have a retentive memory ; 
|while one who easily recollects or recalls past impres- 
sions, is termed ready in memory. 

Another distinction has sometimes been insisted upon 
by philosophers, viz., that of considering the memory as 
operative in two different ways, the first being recollec- 


understood and more distinguishable than the other | 





lection, or the remembrance of past events, acquirements, 
&c., and the second, conception. A common instance, 
illustrative of the latter kind of memory, is that of call- 
ing to mind the countenance of a departed or absent 
friend. In this case the imagination and memory con- 
cur in forming the image; and herein consists the dif- 
ference alluded to between this effort and that of simple 
recollection. It is wonderful to remark how differently 
we are affected, as regards memory, by the innumerable 
and various objects and circumstances constantly passing 
before us during our waking hours. While some affect 
us no more than the idle wind, others make an indelible 
impression, become, as it were, incorporated into our 
mental constitution, and permanently influence our con- 
duct and character. These, and similar phenomena, 
are, however, explicable by a reference to the important 


half the amount they may set aside for charitable pur-||truth that mental impressions are deep and lasting in 


poses. 


proportion to the attention, with which they are received. 


The highest exercise of charity is that which we our-|| Now attention, although subject to the will, depends, in 


selves dispense. 


If when the destitute ask us for aid,||a good degree, upon individual peculiarities of mind. | 


we stop to inquire into their condition, examine into|| Thus if a Physiologist, a Moral Philosopher, and a Po- 
their circumstances, and give only that the receivers|| litical Economist, should meet, for the first time, in one 


may be enabled to place themselves in a situation to ask||of our populous cities, one of the N. A. Indians, and | 


no more, we are charitable in the highest sense of the||should hear from his own lips the history of his nation, 


word. 


It is something more than mere relief, for itis||the impression which each would. receive would be 


prospective, acting with a provident eye to the future.—||equally permanept perhaps, but probably peculiar to 
It is no charity to give what we can spare without an||himself. The Physiologist would be most interested in 
effort or denial; we should add to the gift our personal || his exterior, his physical habits and structure ; the Moral 
labors, and follow our alms, till we see their work prop-|| Philosopher would doubtless dwell most upon his sus- 
erly accomplished. Nor should we set out, as some do,||ceptibility to improving influences, his naturally noble 
on a Quixotic expedition in search of misery and want,||traits, and the probable effect produced upon his charac- 
in order to relieve it; better, far better is it, for a person||ter by his wild life and unrestrained intercourse with 


to suffer to a considerable extent, before charity steps in|| nature. 


The Political Economist, on the contrary, 


to his relief. The main spring of exertion is necessity,|| would meditate on the expediency of civilizing the na- 


and you weaken it, by taking away that necessity, so 


long as the object of your charitable intentions is ca-|| policy proper to be adopted by the U. S. Government to- 
pable of aiding himself. To be poor, and yet too proud|| ward it. Hence according tu the truth above mentioned, 


to beg, is a great virtue, and you corrupt it by tendering 
relief, before it is demanded. In every grade of society, 
men exert themselves in proportion to the necessity ex- 
isting for it, and the exceptions in our community are 
those cases only, where vice or disease interferes. In 

















tion, the probable advantage of its removal, and the 


each of these persons would most vividly retain those 
points in the history, with regard to which he was most | 
interested, while the others would have but a partial 
hold upon their memories. From these striking facts, 
Phrenologists have inferred that memory is not a dis- 
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tinct faculty, but that each power has its own memory. 
Thus if the faculty which they term Tune, is largely 
developed in any individual, he will readily remember 
musical airs and whatever interesting facts are connect- 
ed with his favorite pursuit. 








A SICILIAN POET. 





Original. 





I wap threaded the ever bustling street of the Toledo, 
in the city of Naples, and satiated, for the time being, 
my passion for observation, in glancing at the motley 
specimens of humanity so characteristic of the over- 
populated cities of Europe. The splendid equipages of 
wealth hard pressed by the low carts of the market ven- 
ders, the gaily-accoutred exquisites of the metropolis, 
the coarsely clad peasant, the maimed and woe-begone 
mendicant, the buffoons and the soldiery, the dark robed 
priest and the bewildered stranger, combine to render 
this a scene unequalled for the contrasts it presents, and 
the sounds of which it is redolent. These contrasts I 
had gazed upon till the eye and the heart were alike 
weary; these sounds I had endured till their deafening 
noise was insupportable; and entering the Coronna di 
Ferro, a tratoria, renowned for its beef-steaks served up 
a la mode anglais, I prepared to discuss mine, and es- 
chew, for a while, the ceaseless confusion of the grand 
strada. 


My neighbor at the table proffered a kindly word, and 
Iturned to mark him. He wasa young man of graceful 
mein, with the dark eloquent eye of the country; and 
his pale complexion and expression of thoughtful intel- 
ligence, betokened an intellectual character. ‘ Voi siete 
Inglese, Signor?’ he inquired. ‘No,’ I replied, ‘ Sono 
Americano,’ — at the word, his eye brightened, and a 
sentiment of romantic interest seemed to excite him. — 
He spoke enthusiastically of Washington and Franklin, 
and insisted upon an adjournment to his lodgings. I 
found him to be a Sicilian by birth, and a poet by profes- 
sion. He was very curious to learn the extent of the 
liberty of the press in America, — and when informed, 
was in alternate raptures and dejection; the idea of such 
freedom transported him, but the thought of his own 


|| political relations soon subdued and saddened his spirit. 


He struck his hand despondingly upon a pile of manu- 
scripts, the publication of which the censors had prohib- 
ited, on the ground of their liberality of sentiment. — 
Pacing the room, and exclaiming enthusiastically at my 
descriptions, the poor bard seemed ready to throw him- 
self into the first vessel which could convey him from a 
land so favorable to the inspiration, and inimical to the 
developement of the divine art. I was interested in the 
expedient he had adopted to gratify his restricted muse. 
He was deep in the study of Natural History, and was 
devoting himself to the poetical illustration of this 
subject, reserving visions of liberty for the especial sub- 
jects of his written poetry. Upor parting, I gave him 
a volume of selections from Byron, as he was studying 
the English tongue; he pressed the bello regalo to his 
heart, and promising to write, embraced me, and we 
parted. THEO. 








NATURE. 
BY THOMAS GREGG. 





Original. 





Ir isa holy place for hearts to hold 

Communion with their God. There Nature all 

A solemn converse holds with Deity. 

And there, bright birds are fellow worshippers — 
The hollow winds our choir — the moss-crowned rock 
Our altar — and the broad, green forest-wood 

Our high cathedral. 


Night spreads out her veil! 
Ten thousand bright and glittering stars are hung 
Like incense-lamps upon the firmament, 
While deep and solemn silence reigns o’er plain 
And mountain, lake and wilderness — nor sound 
Of aught is heard, save some lone night-bird’s song, 








Or howl of wild beast rising from his lair. 
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CHASTE ENTHUSIASM. 





Original. 





Tis isa comparatively misunderstood, as it is a most 
interesting subject. Several years since, a work ap- 
peared in England by an anonymous but highly esteemed 
author, entitled the ‘ Natural History of Enthusiasm.’ 
An account of the various effects produced on the mind 
by the power of such a principle as enthusiasm, would 
seem almost necessarily to afford a fund of interesting 
history. This is the case, ina great degree, with regard 
to the volume under consideration. In those portions of 
the work which are free from exclusive views, and enter 
more generally into the subject, there will be found 
many ideas worthy of attention, and useful as a means 
of eliciting thought. The term enthusiasm, however, 
as defined by the author, implies almost the absence of 
reason. This explanation, we think, does not apply, 
taken in a general sense: for there is no doubt of the 
purity and power of the principle itself. As in judging 
of conduct we look to the governing motive, so in form- 
ing an estimate of the worth of this principle, we should 
look to the secret springs from which it flows. If it is 
the result of reflection, and has the approval of reason, 
it is certainly a noble and efficient agent. It should be 
regarded as many other mental impulses are; curiosity, 
for instance, is in itself a noble incentive, since it has 
for its object the acquisition of knowledge ; but when it 
is debased to a low and inquisitive disposition, itis at 
once a despicable and unworthy principle. 

When the attention of the mind becomes fixed, and 
its feelings deeply interested, ardor of thought and ac- 
tion is an unavoidable consequence. This intensity of 
feeling is styled enthusiasm. The power and purity of 
such an impulse, depends upon the justice and merit of 
the cause which elicits it. It is true that cool and skep- 
tical views on a subject, are unfavorable to effective ac- 
tion; but it is also true, that ardor employed even in a 
good cause is too often inefficient, if not baneful. The 
hired warrior fights but tamely, compared to him whose 
arm is nerved by a deep and determined patriotism ; but 
the sword of the blind enthusiast too often pierces the 
bosom of his friend. Enthusiasm is a noble as well as a 
powerful sentiment ; it has led to the brightest achieve- 
ments of history and to the noblest efforts of philan- 
thropy. Without such an inward, active, and invigorat- 
ing principle, a settled gloom would enshroud the most 
hallowed labors of humanity. But it is that overwhelm- 
ing ardor arising from intense feeling, that has been 
productive of such unhappy consequences. The holy 
spirit of virtuous enthusiasm has been blasted, and a 
false impulse, the result of passion, been substituted, 
which, like the hectic bloom of consumption, is mistaken 
for the ruddy glow of health. 

It is readily granted that feeling is a heavenly attri- 
bute. Bereft of it, we should lose one of the most de- 
lightful capacities of enjoyment. But like all other 
powers of the mind, it requires government; and the 
same Eternal Parent who bestowed such a holy percep- 
tion, gave also reason, conscience, and judgment, to di- 
rect and govern it. Does the enthusiasm of eloquence, 
whether of the pulpit or the bar, carry deeper conive- 
tion when poured forth with a vehemence of action and 
expression, such as would naturally emanate from a dis- 
ordered fancy, or a distracted brain? Is not the heart 
more deeply affected, and the mind more thoroughly 
convinced, when it imbibes precepts of virtue or fruits 
of intellect, through the medium of an eloquence ex- 
pressed in the lofty yet subdued and penetrating tones of 
reason and truth? There is a deep, lasting, and pow- 
erful enthusiasm, not the gaudy insect of a day, not the 
creation of a moment; it does not flash into brilliancy, 
and then vanish in gloom, but burns with a clear and 
steady light, illuming the throne of reason, and over- 
coming the obstacles which oppose mental and moral 
progression. Such an enthusiasm arises from profound 
reflection, and as its source is deep, so its labors are ef- 
fective ; and having the approval of judgment, and the 
shield of religion, it goes forth in the work of virtue, a 
‘ burning and a shining light.’ 
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THE WAY TO GET MARRIED. 


One fine morning in autumn, Linval was taking a 
walkin the Tuileries at Paris, and found an open billet, 
containing the fullowing lines : — 

‘If the person who finds this paper is disposed to per- 
form a benevolent action, he is requested to inquire at 
No. 340 Rue Saintonge, fur Eugene de Mirande. Such 
as may not be inclined to assist an unfortunate mother, 
are entreated, at least, not to hinder others, and to throw 
the billet again where they found it.’ 

Linval, the best dancer in Paris, was just humming a 
new tune ; he picked up the paper, and after reading it, 
whisked it up in the air with his cane, and pursued his 
walk. The next person who noticed it was an elderly 
man, simply dressed, who was hurrying to the public of- 
fice in which he had a place, because he was already 
late. He contrived, nevertheless, to spare so much time 
as was necessary to read the billet: which, however, 
shrugging up his shoulders and raising his eyes to heav- 
en, as much as to say, ‘that is no concern of mine,’ he 
carefully replaced it in its former situation. He was 
followed by a farmer-general, one of those moderate 
people who are satisfied if they can clear three thousand 
livres a day; who, elated by their wealth, give them- 
selves airs of such consequence, and of whom La Bru- 
yere says, that they ‘hem loud and spit far.’ At first, he 
kicked the billet along with his foot, but his curiosity be- 
ing excited, he took it up, threw his eyes over it with a 
scornful smile, amused himself in tearing it into pieces, 
at the same time muttering, ‘an impudent imposture !’ 


The next morning a similar billet lay on the same 
spot. The first person who read it, took down the ad- 
dress in his pocket-book, and replaced the paper. Next 
came a young couple, who had not long been married, 
and picked up the billet. Julia, whose heart was at all 
times benevolently affected by distress, said to her 
husband, ‘let us go my dear: what we can offer is 
little, to be sure; but in many cases, a little may save 
the unfortunate from despair. Come,letusgo!’ They 
accordingly went. After they had found the specified 
number in the Rue Saintonge, they learned, that the 
house was inhabited by an old physician, who had re- 
tired from practice, and was thought to be rich, and had 
an only daughter, distinguished for understanding and 
talents. They ascended a handsome staircase, and were 
ushered into an apartment on the first floor, which was 
furnished not magnificently, but with great taste. They 
inquired for Eugenie de Mirande, and a lady, yourg, 
elegant, and accomplished, made her appearance. She 
requested her visitors to step into a saloon that seemed 
to be the haunt of the Muses. Books, drawings, and 
musical instruments were intermingled, and formed by 
no means an unpleasant contrast with the neatness and 
order which every where else prevailed. The young 
couple could not conceive where persons in need of as- 
sistance were to be sought in such a habitation. 


‘T fear madam,’ said Julia, ‘that we are wrong. We 
found a billet with your direction in the Tuileries, and 
expected to meet a distressed person to whom we might 
have afforded some relief; but all that we see here seems 
rather to indicate opulence, than to call for the exercise 
of benevolence.’ Eugenie replied with some embarras- 
ment, that she was merely the interpreter of a very un- 
fortunate female, who, from a relic of pride, wished to 
remain unknown, but was certainly deserving of com- 
passion. Julia expressed a wish to become acquainted 
with this lady. ‘lam no stranger to distress,’ said she; 
‘before me she would have no occasion to blush.’ Eu- 
genie declined to gratify her in this particular; observ- 
ing, that misfortune had made her protegee so shy and 
mistrustful, that it was extremely difficult to gain her 
confidence. ‘Has she any children?’ asked Julia. 
‘Three; and her husband, whose labor procured a scan- 
ty subsistence for his family, is just dead, after a long 
and expensive illness.’ ‘Good God ! what a melancholy 
situation !— And how old are her children?’ ‘They 
are all very young. The eldest is a girl of five years.’ 

‘IT shall myself soon be a mother,’ said Julia, ‘ and 
the fate of the little unfortunate affects me more deeply. 
I would gladly take one of them, but my own infant 
will demand all my care. However, permit me to send 











IppoLiro. 








;|you a packet of little articles for the children ; for I can- 


not suppose that this family, protected as it is by you, 
can be in want of the absolute necessaries of life.’ Eu- 
genie cordially thanked her in the name of the unknown 
lady, promised to take care of her presents, and noted 
down Julia’s name and address. 

No sooner had Julia and her husband retired, than the 
same object brought a young man to the house. ‘I beg 
pardon, madam,’ said he to Eugenie, ‘it is not you that 
I want, but Eugenie de Mirande.’ ‘Iam the person.’ 
The young man was not less staggered than Julia had 
been, and received the same explanation. Affected by 
the story, he offered his assistance. ‘lam not rich, 
said he, ‘ but a bachelor may, with a little frugality, al- 
ways put by a little for the relief of the distressed.’ 
‘Sir,’ replied Eugenie, ‘there are cases in which money 
cannot afford relief. There are other ways in which 
the interference of the benevolent may prove infinitely 
more serviceable to the unfortunate.’ ‘Of what nature 
is the interference that your friend stands in need of 2 
Speak out. On your recommendation, I will cheerfully 
undertake whatever lies in my power.’ ‘Then excuse a 
rude question, on account of the motive which prompts 
it: — Are your connexions such that you can obtain ac- 
cess tothe minister?’ ‘No,madam. My father pos- 
sesses a small estate in the neighborhood of Paris, the 
value of which has been doubled by his industry; but 
he never appeared in the ante-chamber of the great, and, 
God be thanked! he has no occasion for them. Easily 
satisfied, I shall once share, with fivé beloved brothers 
and sisters, the patrimony left by my father, and hope 
that the minister will never hear my name; unless, in- 
deed, your friend stands in need of an advocate to plead 
her cause. In this case J am ready; only let me know 
in what way I can serve her.’ 

‘It was found necessary,’ replied Eugenie, ‘to destroy 
some grounds which my friend’s husband had planted 
and laid vut at a great expense, because the safety of our 
army required it. It is an indemnity for the loss she so- 
licits.’ ‘And is any patronage required for this?’ ‘Not 
exactly, for the claim is just. But you know how often 
such matters are protracted in the public offices, and 
even wholly forgotten. It would therefore be an essen- 
tial point to accelerate the affair.” ‘The best way would 
be, to address a short, but strong, memorial to the minis- 
ter.” ‘True; but how to draw it up—there lies the 
difficulty.’ Here a pause succeeded. ‘ Might I request 
that favor of you?’ resumed Eugenie, with a look of 
modest entreaty. ‘I will do it with pleasure, and should 
have offered at first, had I been aware of the circum- 
stances.’ ‘Ido not doubt it,’ said Eugenie. ‘But Iam 
not yet sufficiently acquainted with the matter.’ ‘You 
shall know every thing.’ Here her father entered the 
room; she quickly informed him of the object of the 
visit, and on receiving a sign from her, the old man 
asked the stranger to dinner any day that might be con- 
venient. The day was appointed, and Dumont — such 
was the name of the visitor — was punctual in his atten- 
dance to receive the promised instructions. The dinner 


versed on all kinds of subjects, except the business which 
brought them together. The stranger thought Eugenie 
very accomplished, very sociable, and — at last too, very 
handsome. After dinner she detailed all particulars of 
the cause which he had undertaken. He listened to it 
with the utmost attention, promised in two days to pro- 
duce the memorial, and was as good as his word. It 
was concise, clear, and energetic. Eugenie read it with 
evident pleasure. ‘It is written with much warmth,’ 
said she to herself, with great emphasis. ‘Were I the 
minister, you should be sure to gain your point.’ Du- 
mont blushed, and stammered some reply. ‘ Complete 
your work,’ continued Eugenie: ‘ you know how power- 
fully such a petition is supported by impressive words 
and action on the part of the petitioner. Procure my 
friend an audience of the minister, that she may deliver 
the memorial to him in person.’ 

Dumont went away, and after an interval of eight 
days, during which he had moved heaven and earth to 
accomplish his purpose, he exultingly entered Eugenie’s 
apartment. ‘To-morrow,’ said he ‘ your friend will be 
admitted. Let her only produce this note, and every 
door will be thrown open toher,’ Eugenie thanked him 











was cheerful and free from restraint. The party con- 
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with ardor. ‘ But,’ said she, ‘a female, naturally timid 
and depressed by misfortune, would scarcely be able to 
present herself to advantage, if she were to appear un- 
attended. Could you be prevailed on to be her conduct- 
or?’ This last favor was a sacrifice for Dumont; but 
he was by this time incapable of refusing Eugenie any 
thing: it is likewise possible that he might be stimulated 
by some degree of curiosity to beeome acquainted with 
the mysterious incognita.. He promised to come the fol- 
lowing day to be introduced to Eugenie’s friend. The 
night before this remarkable day, Eugenie made the 
following reflections : — This young man evidently pos- 
sesses a solid character and a good heart. His figure is 
not amiss. At first indeed he seemed not to take partic- 
ular notice of me — but he has since made ample amends 
for his inattention. As for my father —has he not told 
me a hundred times, that this was my affair? he can 
have no objection. From all the information that I have 
obtained, the young man’s account of himself is strictly 
true in every respect; but that was manifest enough at 
the first look. The frankness and sincerity of his be- 
havior inspire confidence —I like his candor. — But 
does he like me? Perhaps his heart is already engaged. 
— Ono! no! in that case he would not have eyed me 
with looks so significant that it is impossible to mistake 
their meaning. 

Eugenie slept but little, rose early, dressed herself 
with more than usual care, and was more fascinating | 
than ever. Dumont appeared at the appointed hour,| 
looked about kim, and asked, ‘Is she not come yet?’| 
‘No,’ replied Eugenie with some emotion. ‘ Well then, | 
I will wait.’ He then took a chair and seated himself; 
beside her at the breakfast table. They began to speak 
on various topics, but some how or other the conversa- 
tion was repeatedly broken off. Long pauses, filled up| 
by eloquent looks alone, intervened. Dumont colored. | 
He was sensible of it, and this consciousness would have 
quite confounded him had not Eugenie blushed too. 
This flattered his heart and gave him fresh courage. ‘I| 
cannot help blessing the accident,’ he at length began, 
‘to which I am indebted for your acquaintance.’ Euge- 
nie’s downcast eyes were fixed on her heaving bosom. 
‘Your kind behavior, sir,’ said she,‘ has made a deep) 
impression on me, and will never be effaced from my| 
remembrance.’ His eyes were cast down in their turn, | 
and a painful silence ensued. At length Dumont formed || 
an heroic resolution : — ‘I know not whether I do right,’ | 
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sents.’ Dumont sunk at her feet, but she raised him in MEMOIR OF PROFESSOR PORSON, 


her arms, and a glowing embrace sealed the happiest) Ricuarp Porson, was born December 25, 1759, at East 
union that was not originated by Cupid, though indeed |/ Ruston, in the county of Norfolk, England. His father 
the little urchin had seriously interfered, in the progress was parish clerk of this humble village, and from him 
of the business. The first time they went abroad to- | Richard was first initiated in his letters. Until the age 
gether, was to pay a visit to the benevolent Julia. |of fifteen he was placed at a school under the care as 
| Mr Summers, where he gave such convincing proofs of 
| his rising talents, as excited the utmost astonishment. 
| His clearness and extraordinary acuteness in the art of 
arithmetic were most remarkable, and he was so skilful 
| in the exercise of his pen, that no competitors could sur- 
| pass him in the beauty and elegance of his characters, 
volves around the earth; the earth, with numerous | Aided by a powerful and retentive memory, he was 
other planets and their satellites, around the sun; and// equally successful in mastering the first difficulties at- 
the sun, with its train of dependent worlds, around othe |! tendant ona research in the lower ranks of classical 
er systems; and these systems around other systems, |! Jearning, at this tender age, and enjoyed the proud hon- 
through spaces and with forces infinitely beyond the || ors of bearing off all the Latin, mathematical, and Gre- 
power of the human imagination to conceive ;—and}| ejan prizes, cum multis aliis. 


yet, as we have seen, the same principle that guides and || The period was now arrived when he must quit his 


connects these countless and vast worlds, holds together} |native spot, and enter on a wider and more dangerous 
the particles of a pebble! Thus every thing is connect-| field of enterprise. Porson’s disposition was of a ro- 
ed with every thing. The several substances of the)! mantic and somewhat daring nature ; and, unfortunate- 
universe cooperate, in a system of natural dependencies. | ly, in after life, their impressions too frequently betrayed 
Observe the phenomena of the seasons. Whata circle)! him into loose, irregular, and voluptuous habits. It was 
of beautiful dependencies ! each is necessary to all, and|| natural, therefore, that 2 youth of fifteen, sanguine 
allto each. Vegetubles are dependent upon the inor-|| hopeful, and aspiring, should view the prospect before 
ganic matter for sustenance and strength, and animals) | him with no small interest of heart and calculation. 
are dependent upon both vegetable and inorganic matter;|| Through the kind liberality and interest of a friend 
lime is an ingredient of the bone, and iron of the blood; || Porson was placed at Eton ; and there he made so rapid 
inorganic matter, in turn, is dependent on the principle) an advancement in the various branches of learning as 
of life and heat, for the multiplied and distinctive beau-|| to ensure him a character, the fame of which reached 
ties which are conferred upon it, in the countless myr-) Cambridge long before any steps were taken for his en- 
iads of vegetable and animal productions. How admir-|| trance to one of the Colleges. 
ably all are blended and grouped together, each giving || In 1777, he was entered of Trinity College, and here 
and receiving advantages! For creative love, sprang) his combined talents and vast powers of intellect, his 
the multitudinous parts of this beautiful universe. It is|| rapid rise and progress, astonished the minds of the most 
not strange, therefore, that we find the minutest mole-| | competent judges. In 1781, he was elected Fellow of 
cule of matter, or the particles of a dewdrop, as well as/| the College, as his great endowments had maée him an 
the countless orbs that revolve in the illimitable depths/| honor to the society in which he had entered; and in 
of space, held and bound together by mutual affinities) 1785, he took his degree of Master of Arts. According 
and attractions. Man only, man—the wanderer and the | to the statutes of the College, he was obliged either to 
offender —is insensible to the good which surrounds’ enter into holy orders, or surrender his fellowship; but 
him. He uses without thankfulness, and lives without ‘long before the period arrived when these statutes would 
knowledge; and is reckless of all affinities and attrac-| operate, he had resolved to resign his fellowship, from 
tions, that point not to the gratification of his appetites || some scruples respecting subscription to the thirty-nine 
and passions. articles. His fellowship accordingly ceased in 1791 ; 
How beautiful is the analogy of the vegetable to the!) but, in 1793, he was chosen Greek Professor, by a unan- 








HARMONY OF NATURE. 

How admirable are the analogies and harmonies of 
Nature! Nothing is isolated — nothing is imperfect — 
nothing is out of place. The universe may be said to 
be a transcendently vast social system. ‘The moon re- 
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said he, ‘but in truth I can no longer disguise my feel-|/animal structure. Take the circulation of the blood. —|| 
ings, which you must, I dare say, long since have||In the animal, the food is taken into the stomach, and || 
guessed.’ || converted into chyle by the operation upon it of the gas-|| 
She had in reality long discovered them, but in such||tric juice; when it is changed into chyle, it is absorbed, 
cases women never have compassion enough to shorten || by innumerable minute vessels, the lacteals and lymph- 
a poor fellow’s embarrassment; it is absolutely necessa-||atics, (the root of the stomach,) which unite and termi-| 
ry to speak out in plain terms; and thus Dumont also | nate in a common trunk, called the thoracic duct; by} 
was at length obliged to pronounce distinctly the word |this duct, it is conveyed to the left auricle of the heart, | 
Love. No sooner was this barrier, guarded by shame || thence to the left ventricle, whence it is taken by the|| 
and timidity, broken down, than the conversation pro- | pulmonary artery, which divides into two branches, | 
ceeded in its usual rapid course. Inquiries were made, leading to the lungs; there, by the action of the atmo- | 
respecting each other’s taste, way of thinking, family ||spheric air, it is vitalized or oxygenized; immediately | 
connexions, &c.; and answers returned with such loqua-|| the new-made blood is taken by innumerable vessels to || 
cious confidence, such undistinguished sincerity, that||the right auricle, thence to the right ventricle, where it) 
two hours passed unobserved, till at length Dumont rec-|| is thrown into the aorta, and thence distributed by nu-| | 
ollected, that the stranger was not yet come. ‘Neither||merous arteries throughout the system ; these terminate || 
will she come,’ replied Eugenie. Dumont’s looks be-||in veins, which return what remains of the blood to the} | 
trayed his surprise. ‘ Would you be really angry,’ she|| heart, to go through the same process. 





imous vote of the seven electors. 

In the mean time he became a frequent contributor to 
some literary journals, and in all his essays displayed a 
critical acumen, a plentitude of knowledge, and a force 
of reasoning and wit, which are rarely found in one 
man. Before he had been known many years to the 
public by these occasional effusions, Porson was univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the first Greek scholar of his 


||time. He wished to have edited A¢schylus, but did not 
|| meet with that encouragement which he had anticipated : 
| he edited, however, a few Greek plays, and assisted in 


the London edition of Heyne’s Virgil and the Grenville 
Homer. More he was expected to have done, and more 
he might have done with surpassing talent; but Porson 
wanted regularity of conduct; what he did was by fits 
and starts,on which no dependence could be placed. 
His manuscript notes on various classical authors,— now 


|in the library of Trinity College —of which a volume 


resumed, ‘if my whole story concerning my unfortu- 
nate friend was a fabrication ? — if it were invented to 
procure me if possible the acquaintance of a man whose | 
attachment to me should not flow from any impure 
source ?’ 

Dumont started ; but without any appearance of an- 
ger. ‘Many suitors,’ continued Eugenie, ‘ have solicited 
my hand, perhaps because they thought me handsome, 
or because lam rich. None of them came up to the 
model which my imagination had pictured. I lost my 
mother at an early age. My father became my friend. 
He permitted me to make this trial— rather a bold 
one to be sure; to which, however, I could always give 
suchaturn asI pleased.’ Dumont was almost petrified, 
—‘Then mney memorial —’ ‘That,’ said she, ‘I will 
preserve as an honorable monument of your talents and 
goodness of heart.’ ‘ And what do you mean to do with 








the author?’ ‘To make him my husband, if he con- 


Who would suppose a similar elaboration takes place | 


in the humble plant, upon which we tread with such 
lordly heedlessness? When the seed is placed in the 
ground, the cotyledons or lobes impart moisture and ox- 
ygen to the heartlet, which sends forth two radicles, the 
ascending and descending: the descending is the root, 


which is composed of small fibres, to which are attached | | 


at their extremities small vessels, called spongioles; 
these spongioles are the proper roots or lacteals, which 
absorb the blood (water); the water is conveyed by 
means of small vessels, (the arieries,) which diverge 
into ten thousand lesser arteries, by which means nour- 
ishment is conveyed to every section of the plant; when 
the water arrives at the leaves, (which are the lungs,) it is 
oxygenized, as in the animal; from thence it is taken by 
another set of vessels, (the veins,) and carried down the 
trunk, between the cuticle and the inner bark. How 
striking and beautiful is this analogy ! 


| has been published, are the most valuable of his works, 
| and are sufficient to raise the highest esteem for his tal- 


|| ents, and regret that he profited so little by them; for 


1) Porson’s extraordinary acuteness, his solidity of judg- 


|| ment, his intense application, and stupendous memory, 
|| made him, what the world seldom sees, a complete crit- 
ic, in the most honorable and esteemed sense of that ap- 
pellation. 

When the London Institution was established, Profes- 
| Sor Porson was selected to fill the office of principal 
librarian. He did honor tu his office, although he deri- 
ved little from it. It was, however, ample provision for 
aman in whose eyes money had so little value. He 
died of an asthmatic disorder at his rooms in the Insti- 
tution, September 25, 1808, in the forty-ninth year of his 
age. His remains were interred in the ante-Chapel of 
Trinity College, where an elegant monument is erected 








to his memory. 
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EXTRACTS 
FROM ‘LAFAYETTE,’ 


A POEM, BY T. POWER. 


Why is the saddening requiem sung, 
Our joys forgot, our harp unstrung ? 
Whence ensigns of a nation’s woe : 
The courts of God in darkness hung, 
While holy prayer is whispered low? 
Why rolls the organ’s solemn note, 
As dim, unearthly visions float, 
Or whisper to the heart oppressed — 
Some spirit seeks its final rest? 
Why peals the death-bell’s measured tone 
As if the sorrowing air would tell 
A blest and worthy soul has flown, 
For ever with its God to dwell? 


As nearer, onward comes the sound 
When in dark clouds the lightnings play, 

And its low rumbling shakes the ground 
Still gathering terror in its way, 

So sweeps along the frighted air 

The deathlike sounds that publish where 

Is boldly had the hottest fight 

For freeman’s home and freeman’s right. 

There one attracts the patriot’s eyes 

Of foreign tongue and foreign guise ; 

Calm yet determined, young but brave ; 
Resolved on that eventful day 

For victory, or an honored grave, 
He rushes to the bloody fray. 

Fearless of death, and light of heart, 

Yet skilful in his deadly art, 

His daring courage fires his soul 

To place on fame’s emblazoned roll 

A name, mayhap, unseen before, 

When valor traced the record o’er. 


Though cold his hope, and dim his eye, 

The dread, the sport of tyrant power, 
One gentle spirit hovers nigh, 

Unshrinking in the gloomiest hour. 
There lovely, faithful woman comes 

With words of hope and thoughts of love, 
Amid a dungeon’s deepest glooms 

Her firm, devoted faith to prove. 
Patient, enduring, gentle, kind — 

Her generous purpose uncontrolled — 
The morai beauty of her mind 

Is more than fancy ever told. 
Wife, friend, companion centre there, 

When all the world holds good has flown, 
To sooth a prisoner’s dark despair — 

His heart her early, holy throne. 
See, bending o’er that saddened brow, 

While kindest thoughts spontaneous rise, 
Her whose proud spirit spurns to bow 

When Austria’s chief her prayer denies ; 
Returning rather to those walls 

Blessed with affection’s beaming eye, 
Than live in luxury’s gilded halls, 

Where hope would cease and love would die. 








Communications. 








Tue Hartrorp Orcan. — We were gratified, a few days ago, with 
the examination of a superb organ, intended for the church of the 
Rev. Dr Hawes, in Hartford, Conn. It has just been completed at 
the organ-manufactory of our ingenious townsman, Appleton. 
With the latest European improvements, Mr Appleton has com- 
bined his own ingenuity, to give the greatest variety with the great- 
est compass. This magnificent instrument, in its general appear- 
ance, very much resembles the organ of the Handel and Haydn 
Society. It is eleven feet deep, fourteen feet and a half wide, and 
twenty five high. It has thirty six stops, embracing a range from a 
vety delicate dulciano to a sub-bass descending to G. G. G. G.  Be- 
side the ordinary combination stops and mixed stops, there is a 
compound stop that takes up together the great organ, the choir 
organ and the swell organ. There are three banks of kevs. Its 
interior is a literal wilderness of pipes—no less than fifteen hun- 
dred and forty eight. Great credit is due to Mr Appleton for his 
success in constructing this specimen of the noblest of instru- 
ments, so as to combine sweetness of tone, great power, ample 


compass, and exterior beauty. PRESTO, 


———————— 





Manaceniz. — The last number of the Pearl contained some re- 
marks respecting this truly excellent establishment, but did not 
notice particularly the music which is connected with it. Permit 
us therefore to say that the music is of a very respectable charac- 
ter, and every care seems to be taken that the public may be grat- 
ified in this department. Indeed, the music is a very important and 
desirable portion of the establishment, and as long as the proprie- 
tors continue to maintain its present respectablility, they will re- 
ceive ag they merit unsolicited encomiums, F. 
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ENcovurRAGEMENT. — The extensive circulation which our publi- 
cation has at the present time, is very encouraging to our hopes — 
and the prospect is now equally as pleasant as it has been for the 
two past months — we could hardly desire it more so. Every day, 
several names are added to our list of subscribers, for which we 
are thankful; and while hoping that our exertions will not fall short 
of general expectation, we assure all, interested in our work, that 
we are disposed to make such use of our means as we think will 
best benefit subscribers. 

The expenses of printing the work are great, and all the money 
which may be received from the subscribers now on the list, will 
not be more than sufficient to pay the expenses of the office. Our 
object is to enlarge the list as speedily as possible, that we may ex- 
tend inducements to the popular writers of the country to assist 
us. It will be seen, therefore, that the interest of the paper will 
depend somewhat, upon the exertion that is made by the public 
and our friends to circulate it— and as every new subscriber is a 
help-mate in carrying on the work, we think it would not be amiss, 
though it may be a little selfish, for those who patronise us to make 
our sheet known in the places where they reside, and if possible 
add to our list. 





CLassEs or Reapers. — We have been informed through various 
channels, of several classes of readers which are in the habit of 
perusing the pages of the Pearl — and we think it may be well to 
point out the characters of each, that they may be honored as is 
their due. First upon the list are the Subscribing Readers. These 
are generous souls, who send to the publisher for the paper — pay 
for it, and who would be right glad to peruse it, after taking it from 
the post-office —and would do so, were it not fur the niggardly 
Borrowing Readers, who, week after week, assail their ears with 
‘will you be good enough to Jend me your last paper a few min- 
utes ?’? — or ‘will you lend sister your Pearl this afternoon — she 
wants to read the story on the first page?’ —or, perhaps with less 
modesty, ask ‘Is the Pearl come?’ — and receiving an affirmative 
answer, impudently respond, ‘I will take it a little while.’ 

Then, too, there is the Chance Reader. He cannot subscribe — 
he has a chance to see it every week! How? He knows all the 
subscribing readers in town — he knows, too, all their borrowers, 
and when he does not obtain the work of a subscriber, he has a 
chance to see it at the house of the borrower, who is willing to lend 
it to any clever person who wishesit. Thus the paper goes; and 
when it is returned to the subscriber, if so fortunate a thing should 
happen, it has a drop of oil here, and a dash of smut there, and is 
soiled — spoiled, and worn out — unfit for binding, and of no use to 
the subscriber. 

Besides, there is the Post-Office Reader — the privileged charac- 
ter who, in some towns, is allowed to make visits to the office, and 
open the papers! He is the person who takes off the wrapper, and 
having torn the paper open, forgets to put the envelop on again — 
and thus entirely deprives the subscriber of his sheet. 

Now, for the sake of the first class of readers, we would advise 
the last three to be more honest — and not use their neighbors’ 
goods as though they cost nothing, and were worth nothing ; — and 
for our own sake, too, we would say, ‘abstain from these baneful 
indulgences — for the evil influences of such conduct cannot be 
calculated.’ Would that the day were come when people would 
cease to borrow papers. We should then have no subscribers 
complaining that they have to pay for the reading of their neigh- 
bors—no calls for extra numbers —and no subject for a dull ar- 
ticle. 





Enciish Tourists. — The Cincinnati Mirror has some remarks 
with this title, which we subjoin, and to which we would add, that 
it is hinted there is now in preparation a work, which will answer 
all desirable purposes, even if that of Mr Arfwedson fail to prove 
what conjecture would make it. 


Another work on the United States is announced as forthcoming 
from the London press. It was written by Mr Arfwedson, and 
comes down to us as late a period as July last. It is stated that the 
author visited every State in the Union, for the purpose of forming 
an accurate acquaintance with the real condition of the country. — 
It is astonishing what a desire exists in England for the perusal of 
works on this country. Every new publication is eagerly caught 
up, and its contents, good or bad, appropriated. We hope our last 
tourist will be more successful in delineating American peculiari- 
ties than his predecessors have been. Where an anxiety exists, as 
in England, for correct information touching the true condition of 
our country, it is desirable that a work essentially impartial should 
be produced. No foreigner can form any thing like a just estima- 
tion of Amerjcan character from any of the works which have yet 
been published; and if Mr Arfwedson will enable residents of oth- 
er countries to understand us and our condition, his book will be a 


valuable contribution, and he will not fail to reap an honorable rep- 
utation. 





Mount Aveurn. — An Italian, in this city, has lately written in his 
native tongue, a poem with this title, which is published, and said, 
by those qualified to judge, to be eminently beautiful. It is to be 
found at the book-store of James Monroe & Co., who, by the way, 
have republished some very excellent works, such as ‘ Phillip Van 


Artevelde,’ a dramatic poem, by Henry Taylor, and the ‘Life of 
Crabbe,’ the poet. 





LiteRARY PERIODICALS OF THE MontH. — We have not yet re- 
ceived ‘The Knickerbocker,’ which was published, as we learn, 
ten days agone — neither ‘The North American Maga’ — nor ‘The 
Ladies’ Magazine.’ ‘The Portland Magazine’ came, as usual, punc- 
tually on the first of the month. 





To THe Messrevrs Harrer.— We acknowledge with thankful 
ness the receipt of several works from your establishment, for- 
warded to us from Hartford. The works which particularly 
| pleased, were the sixth volume of Mrs Sherwood’s valuable works, 
| J. Orville Taylor’s ‘ District School,’ which appears to be an inval- 
|uable treasure to teachers, and a volume ‘On the Forest-trees of 
| America,’ one of the series of the ‘ Boys’ and Girls’ Library.’ This 
| last mentioned work is peculiarly worthy the attention of the young, 
| who will find it a profitable and pleasing study to make themselves 
acquainted with all that is useful, great, worthy, and glorious, in 
their native land. 








Tremont THeatre. — Mr G. Barrett’s benefit-night was fixed for 
jlast Monday evening. The play, entitled ‘Such Things Are,’ by 
|Mrs Inchbald, was presented, and the actors generally were at 
home in their parts. The character of Twineall, was, however 
| well represented in the first four acts, absolutely destroyed in the 
last act; and Mr Barrett descended to buffoonery,— one would think 
| merely for the purpose of bringing up applause from the boys in 
\the pit. The character of Twineall, before his imprisoninent, was 


j that of a gay, young man, in search of a fortune, desirous of mak- 
| 


ing himself agreeable, and possessing some grace, tact, spirit, and 
not a little independence. During his imprisonment, he was made 
| by his personator a low, idiotic, graceless being — a character not 
| warranted by the performance by which it was preceeded. Itis an 
unfortunate circumstance for a good actor, when he loses his re- 
| spect for himself; and not infrequently a fatal mistake, when he 
thinks to make himself popular with his audience by ushering in 
grimaces and gimcracks that are totally unexpected, and not conso- 
nantly agreeing with the character which it should he his ambition 
to present as intended by the author. 

The after-piece was ‘The Critic, or a Tragedy Rehearsal’—a 
portion of which we had the patience to hear, but which we did not 
feel inclined to see the curtain fall over, lest the ghost of the mur- 
dered Sheridan should start from its cerements, and cry out upon 
the self-prompting Puff, for whose talents we have much respect, 
and whose vagaries we would fain cease to record 

Mr Ternan and Miss Jarman were underlined on Tuesday, as 
having entered into an engagement. When shall we see that ju- 
dicious actress, Miss Phillips ? ‘ 











To CorresPponpENTs, — The articles by 8. D.-, are poetical in sev* 
eral passages, but they are not of that finished character which we 
desire. Good blank verse should be of the highest order of po- 
etry ; otherwise, it is bad. 

‘Fishing Adventures,’ will have a place in the next number—a 
\ number which will not contain the article on ‘Individuality,’ be- 
cause the author has for a long time been informed that we deal not 
in personal abuse. Honest criticism we approve; but we depre- 
cate that which is engendered by the spirit of a malignant. 

Here js an extract from an article by one of our correspondents. 
He makes it evident that he can produce a loftier order of poetry, 
and he should not think that a poem can be thrown off at a sitting. 
To do justice to one’s powers of composition, it is necessary to take 
time for writing ; we should if possible, follow the rule of Horace, 
and keep our works unpublished, by us, for nine years. 

No barque was gliding o’er the sunlit lake ; 

No painted warrior lurked upon the shore ; 

No wigwam village stood upon the plain; 

No council-fire sent forth its flickering light 
Upon the forest foliage ; no sound 

Of savage war-whoop echoed on the hills ; 

No dark-haired maiden tripped npon the green, 
No herds of deer were browsing o’er the plain; 
No wild beast crouched upon the mountain glade, 
The gloomy wilderness was now no more 

A wilderness — But where the forest waved, 

And on the inargin of the lake and river, 

And on the plain, and where the wigwam stood, 
And where the council-fire had blazed, and high 
Upon the bright hill-top, and in the vale, 

The white man had his stately mansion reared. 
As if Enchantment had stretched forth her wand, 
O’er mount, and plain, and river, yale, and stream, 
Bright villages appeared, and cities rose. 
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gallant sigh from his left be + hind, 


manly breast For the lass he left be - hind, 











When the level deck his feet pace, 

He views ’mid silvery clouds on high, 
His Lucy’s smiling sweet face, 

Like an Angel’s beaming in the sky. 
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i | WHEN THE SAILS ARE FURLED. 


i , | GOMPOSED BY G. B. EERBERT. 
q ’ NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


For the lass he left be - 


Her fancied voice salutes his ear, 
Low murmering on the wind, 
Again he heaves a sailor’s prayer, 

For the lass he left behind. 


hind, 


mh When the sails are furled, the watch set, And the moon shines on the 





landsmen o’er their cupsmeet, Or wrapt inthe lazy arms of sleep, The faithful Tar dis -daining rest,Consigns to ev - ry 
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si-lent deep, When 
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gallant sigh from his 

















